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NARUTO WHIRLPOOL, AWA— Triptych 



were produced. But a new phase of 
the art, that of representing land- 
scape, came into prominence and 
flourished for a brief period. In the 
realm of landscape work, Hokusai 
(1760-1849) and Hiroshige (1797- 
1858) stand pre-eminent. Their 
work found favor with Europeans be- 
fore that of the earlier masters was 
appreciated. This may be explained 
by the fact that both were undoubt- 
edly influenced by Western art and 
their landscapes are therefore nearer 
our ideals and hence more readily ap- 
preciated, while a considerable amount 
of study is necessary to realize the full 
value of earlier work with its Oriental 
insistence upon rhythm and color pat- 
tern. 

Of works by Hokusai, the Museum 
has acquired three subjects from the 
celebrated landscape series, "Thirty- 
six Views of Fuji," (issued between 
1823 and 1830) as follows: The 
Great Wave, Kanagawa; Fuji from 
Ushibori, and Fuji in Fine Weather 
from the South. In these prints the 
artist has given striking linear studies 
of interesting and impressive phases 
of nature as seen in the great volcano, 
Fuji, and its surrounding landscape. 
The examples by Hiroshige which 
have been added to the Museum's col- 



lection include two important trip- 
tychs, Naruto Whirlpool, Awa, and 
Mountain, Snow and River on the 
Kiso Road ; besides prints from Views 
of the Six Tama Rivers (upright Mu 
Tama ff awa) ; the Hundred Views of 
Yedo {Meisho Yedo Hakkei) ; the 
Story of the Forty-seven Ronin 
{Chiushingura) ; an upright Tokaido 
series, and others. 

ANTIQUE MARBLE SCULP- 
TURE 

Among recent acquisitions of the 
Museum are several fragments of 
antique marble sculpture of various 
periods. Though all the pieces ob- 
tained are of relatively minor impor- 
tance, they serve to illustrate the 
beauty of surface and color possessed 
by antique examples. In them may 
be found a suggestion of the delicacy 
of surface modelling possessed by an- 
cient Greek marbles, and a hint of the 
charming interplay of light and color 
in the translucent material — qualities 
quite generally lost in reproductions. 
One of the pieces secured is a marble 
head, considerably above life size, of 
an Aphrodite type, said to be a Ro- 
man copy of a Greek original. In 
point of style it belongs in the Helle- 
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nistic period (320-146 B. C). It no 
doubt represents a development of a 
fourth century type of the goddess 
Aphrodite, probably of the Skopasian 
school. The hair, which is bound 
with a fillet, is treated with a free- 
dom quite foreign to fourth century 
work; and there is a certain lack of 
symmetry in the modelling of the lips 
and cheeks, a device sometimes 
adopted by artists of the Hellenistic 
period in an effort to impart greater 
individuality. A further indication 
of an origin subsequent to the fourth 
century is the heightening of the im- 
passioned expression of the Skopasian 
prototype, an effect largely accom- 
plished by setting the eyes at a greater 
depth. In some of these particulars 
our head resembles the Venus 
(Aphrodite) of Milo, and a compari- 
son of the two is instructive. Both 
pieces may be taken as examples of 
the movement toward the humanizing 
of the gods which began to take place 
in Greece during the fourth century, 
when Aphrodite, Eros, Dionysos and 
other gods typical of human qualities 
began to supplant the sterner divini- 
ties, Zeus, Athena and Hera, in pop- 
ular favor. 

Another of the pieces is a torso of 
an athlete in gray marble, slightly 
below life size. The figure is shown 
in vigorous action, the position indi- 
cating that the subject is a discus 
thrower. The movement of the body 
and the play of the muscles are ad- 
mirably rendered. In treatment the 
piece lacks the comparative severity to 
be found even in fourth century 
work, the hard contours of the vig- 
orously modelled muscles being every- 
where softened by the overlying skin. 
No over-emphasis has been placed 
upon realism, as is often the case in 
Hellenistic art ; though the pose is vig- 
orous, there are no projecting tendons 
and knotted muscles, and the realistic 



little folds of skin, common in Hel- 
lenistic sculpture, are lacking, the sur- 
face being everywhere pliant but firm 
and the underlying structure sug- 
gested rather than actually repre- 
sented. These details may indicate 
that the piece is a product of the 
school of Lysippos, of the third cen- 
tury B. C. 

A draped statuette of a woman be- 
longs approximately to the same 
period (circa 300-250 B. C.) The 
head and right arm are missing, and 
with them any attributes which might 
have assisted in identifying the piece. 
The pose of the body, however, 
makes it reasonably certain that the 
subject is Melpomene, the Muse of 
Tragedy, of whom several similar 
statues have been preserved. Most of 
these carry a tragic mask, that from 
our figure having probably been de- 
tached at the time the right arm was 
broken. The drapery, though mod- 
elled with considerable realism, re- 
tains a certain degree of decorative 
quality. The surface is quite rough 
in finish, in the back particularly the 
tooth marks of a chisel or file may be 
plainly seen in many places, and finer 
tool marks are in evidence in all parts. 
In contrast to this roughness of finish, 
a torso of a statuette of Mercury, an- 
other of the group owned by the Mu- 
seum, has the highly polished surface 
characteristic of the Roman period. It 
is probably a Roman work made in 
the second or third century A. D., 
based upon a Greek original of the 
fourth or fifth century B. C. The 
piece lacks the suavity of treatment 
which began to be a characteristic of 
Greek art after Praxiteles, the 
muscles of the torso being modelled 
with a harshness recalling the statues 
of Myron, though it should be borne 
in mind that artists of the fourth cen- 
tury sometimes worked in the style 
of the fifth. The draping of the 
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CORNELIUS BOTKE A FOREST OF EUCALYPTUS 

Shown in the Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings by 
American Artists, held at the Museum from September 
15th to November 13th, 1920. 



chlamys which falls over the shoul- 
ders is distinctly Roman in its realism. 
This accessory, like the caduceus, a 
fragment of which may be seen at 
the left shoulder, was no doubt added 
by the Roman copyist in accordance 
with the taste of the period. It is 
thus quite probable that the original 
Greek figure did not represent Mer- 
cury. 

Roman portrait art is represented 
in the group by a small head of a girl 



in marble which is now of a warm 
yellow tone, said to be due to long 
burial in the earth at Siena. Though 
showing very strongly the influence of 
Greek art, it is modelled with a de- 
gree of freedom and individuality 
which leaves no doubt that it was in- 
tended for a likeness. The strong 
tendency which it shows to follow the 
generalized types of Greek art, was a 
characteristic of Roman portraiture in 
the Augustan period. 
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